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returned for more. The emotions, though unpleasant, had done
them good. In the same way unpleasant medicaments do people
good, and perhaps Aristotle went further, and visualised the
tragedy concentrating and driving out of the mind the un-
pleasant emotions, just as a purge concentrates and drives out
of the body the unpleasant humours. This highly practical
attitude towards tragedy is not only, as it seems to me, healthy,
and good literary criticism, but essentially Greek. If the tragedy
did not make die Athenians feel better, in spite of its tragedy,
it was bad. The tragic poet who made them weep bitterly at
the fate of their fellow Hellenes in Persia was fined. A similar
imposition suggests itself for our own purely sentimental war
literature.

This, then, was the intelligent Greek view of literature as
the differentiation, carried so far in our own culture, had just
begun. On the one hand Rhetoric, the art of persuation,
exercised consciously and appreciated consciously, an art which
was simply ordinary conversation hypostatised by the hypostasis
of the city-state* On the other hand Poetics, a mimesis whose
success in'imitating reality can be judged by the poignancy of
the emotions roused, just as if the auditors were really con-
cerned in it. Both Plato and Aristotle agree here. But in Plato's
view no rules can be laid down for achievirtef that poignancy,
for both creation and appreciation come from outside the
conscious mind. Plato, moreover, sees no social justification for
poetry. "The emotions aroused", retorts Aristotle, "serve a
social end, that of catharsis."

Such a definition of poetry is insufficient in literature to:dayt
not because the Greeks were wrong but because literature, like
society* has changed. If he were systematising literature to-day,
Aristotle would see that the criterion of mimesis was insufficient
to-distinguish the existing species of literature, not because of
any weakness in the original definition, but simply because in
the course of social evolution new forms of literature had
arisen. Mimesis is characteristic also of the modern novel and
prose play. What we nowadays agree to call poetry is some-
thing apart from both play and novel, for which fresh specific
differences must be sought. Our next task is to find them.

But Aristotle's definition reminds us that we cannot, in study-
ing the sources of poetry, ignore the study of other forms "of
literature, because there is a time when all literature is poetry.
A materialistic approach to culture avoids any such etror. We
have-already seen that there is-a time when all religion as well
as all literature is poetry. Yet as moderns, as men living in the
age of capitalism, our concern must be principally with bour-
geois poetry. Our next section therefore will jpe devoted to a
general historical study of the development of modern poetry.